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virtue theistic, he enters into a sorry criticism of the finest models of old Rome. Finally, he concludes the fifth book with a fine ideal portrait of a cChristian emperor'; in sweet unconsciousness that its only use is to show what the emperors of the fourth century should have been and were not. This tissue of contradictions must have quite neutralised the force of his vast, yet imperfect, historical erudition, and his subtle and ingenious reasoning.
In the philosophic books (6-10) he vigorously attacks those who support the old religion on a ground-work of the monotheistic ideas of Varro or Plato. Whenever he deals with the details of the Roman mythology he is irresistible—and there is no one to resist him. He is less forcible in his criticism of Varro and of the Platonists, though he is still respectful to Plato. In the end he wisely entrenches himself on the inability of Varro or Plato to spread truth and virtue amongst the masses, and so introduces, in a very earnest and beautiful passage, the necessity of the Incarnation. The one defect here is his unconsciousness that the chief question is the historical one— did God become man ? Probably few noticed that defect in his day.